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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of U.S. dollars, unless otherwise noted) 


Population (millions) 
Population Growth (%) 
Per Capita GDP 

Labor Force (millions) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

Nominal GDP 1,940 2,070 
Real GDP (% change) -1.0 11.9 
GDP Deflator 2.7 -1.0 
Consumer Price Index (% change) 6.9 -0.1 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Exports (fob) 250.7 268.9 
Imports (cif) 507.5 483.3 
Trade Balance -256.8 -214.4 
Current Account (excl grants) -185.1 -171.9 
Foreign Development Assistance 242.4 205.7 
Overall Balance 41.5 103.5 
Foreign Debt 1,976 2,056 
Debt Service Ratio (%) 28.3 25.9 
Official Reserves 35.5 113.8 
Average Exchange Rate (#CFA=1$US) 298 319 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
Revenue 
Expenditure 
Overall Deficit 


U.S. MERCHANDISE TRADE 

- Exports 

- Imports 

- Share of Mali's Exports 
- Share of Mali's Imports 
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Sources: Government of Mali, IMF, World Bank, U.S. Department 
of Commerce 





SUMMARY 


Per capita income in Mali is around $301, making this 
nation one of the poorest in the world. Agriculture, 
primarily cereal production for domestic consumption and 
cotton and livestock for export, makes up close to half of 
Mali's gross domestic product (GDP) of almost $2.5 
billion. Good rainfall in the 1991-92 season led to a 
bumper cotton crop and a good cereal harvest, which 
resulted in a cereal surplus for the third year in a row. 
Real GDP growth for 1990 is estimated at 2.2 percent; 
population growth rate is 2.5 percent. 


Industrial activities continue to expand, but slowly. 
Commercial and industrial activities together make up 
about 54 percent of the GDP. The violent change of 
government which occurred in 1991 caused considerable 
damage to the industrial sector; several public and 
private companies were sacked and looted during 
pro-democracy riots in January and March 1991. The riots 
engendered a wait-and-see attitude on the part of 
investors, which caused postponement of commercial and 
industrial ventures which might otherwise have gone 
forward in 1991. During 1991 many of the large public 
enterprises were liquidated and privatized in accord with 


an agreement negotiated with the World Bank. The mining 
sector is steadily expanding and enjoys considerable 
foreign investment. 


Spending by the Government of the Republic of Mali (GRM) 
is around $630 million a year, or about 25 percent of the 
GDP. Government revenues, which are derived mostly from 
indirect taxes, income taxes, and custom duties, come to 
$430 million a year. While the GRM continues to run a 
deficit, it has implemented a series of International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) suggested measures to control 
expenditures and increase revenues. The IMF found Mali in 
compliance with most of the conditions of its economic 
reform program during 1991 and early 1992. One benchmark, 
elimination of export taxes, was accomplished, and price 
controls were removed on all consumer goods except 
petroleum products. The GRM hopes to sign an agreement 
for an Extended Structural Adjustment Facility (ESAF) this 
year. 


Mali is currently exporting around $410 million a year, of 
which $156 million is cotton, $90 million livestock, and 
$44 million gold. Mali's imports (petroleum, food 
products, vehicles, machinery, and most manufactured 
items) are more than $610 million a year. 


External financing of the economy usually runs between 
$200 million and $250 million a year from both bilateral 
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and multilateral donors and continues to be very important 
to Mali. Half of Mali's foreign debt of some $2 billion 
is for bilateral loans, most of which have been 
rescheduled. Mali's debt service equalled 28 percent of 
export earnings in 1988. In 1989 and 1990, Mali was 
granted debt cancellation on current debt service 
obligations by France, Germany, and the United States. 
Debt rescheduling has been obtained from Paris Club 
members as well, including Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the mainstay of the Malian economy. 
Agricultural production (from farming, horticulture, 
fishing, and forestry) accounts for about half of GDP and 
employs some 75 percent of the active labor force. The 
principal crops are food crops, mainly cereals (including 
sorghum, millet, and maize, which are produced under 
rainfed cultivation) and rice, and export crops, 
principally cotton and some groundnuts. Cereals are 
produced for subsistence by about 90 percent of farmers. 
Rice is produced near the principal rivers mainly on 
irrigated farms managed by several semiautonomous rural 
development agencies, of which the Office du Niger is the 
largest. 


Agriculture ‘is heavily dependent on rainfall, and output 
fluctuates widely as a result of variations in the amount 
and distribution of rainfall. Periodic droughts occur, 
causing low yields and food shortages. The 1991-92 cereal 
harvest reached a record 2.25 million tons, thanks to the 
combination of good rain and government policies which 
encourage production. In the event of a bad harvest, 
there are mechanisms in place--notably the Famine Early 
Warning System of the U.S. Agency for International 
Development and the multidonor food security program--to 
help Mali avoid famine. 


Processing and marketing of cotton, Mali's principal 
export crop, are carried out by a mixed capital 
corporation (CMDT) owned 60 percent by the GRM. The 
growth in cotton production throughout the 1980s was 
impressive, with the harvest increasing from 110,000 tons 
in 1980/81 to 267,000 tons in 1990/91. Cotton export 
earnings for 1989 totaled CFA 40.5 billion ($127 
million). Most of the cotton is grown in the southern 
area of the country and is exported to Europe, primarily 
to France and Germany. Cotton production has been spurred 
by economic reforms aimed at the cotton sector. For 
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example, export taxes on cotton were abolished and 
replaced by industrial and commercial profit taxes. Under 
a program supported by the World Bank, producer prices 
offered by CMDT are protected against short-term 
fluctuations of the world price for cotton. 


Livestock exports, primarily cattle, sheep, and goats, are 
the second largest source of foreign exchange after 
cotton. Mali's cattle herds, which declined by about 65 
percent during the height of the 1982-85 drought, have 
gradually increased again. The goat and sheep populations 
dropped by about 20 percent during this period of 

drought. The overall size of Mali's herds is not expected 
to reach pre-drought levels in the north of the country 
where encroachment of the desert has forced many nomadic 
herders to abandon pastoralism and turn instead to 
farming. Cattle exports, mostly to the Cote d'Ivoire, are 
believed to have been 882,000 head in 1989 and 876,000 in 
1990. They earned CFA 24.6 billion ($90 million) in 

1990. There are significant unofficial cattle exports. 


ECONOMIC REFORM PROGRAM 


The GRM has taken a number of steps to liberalize the 
regulatory environment. For example, applications for the 
establishment of business enterprise now enjoy one-window 
("guichet unique”) processing through a single ministry. 
The kinds of consumer goods subject to price controls has 
been steadily reduced until in 1992 only petroleum 
products are still controlled. Import quotas were 
eliminated in 1988, and export taxes were dropped in 

1991. The Commerce Code, adopted by the GRM in 1986, 
underwent revision in 1991 to remove regulatory 
impediments to commercial activity, and in the same year a 
system of Commercial Courts was established to handle 
private trade complaints and claims against the 
government. 


The inefficient public enterprises that dominated commerce 
for years are slowly being scaled back or eliminated. 
Current reform plans call for the privatization or 
liquidation of 29 public enterprises. 


As of February 1992, the GRM has adequately implemented 
most of the liberalization measures required for the 
granting of an extended structural adjustment facility 
(ESAF) from the IMF. The transitional GRM and the IMF are 
negotiating an ESAF agreement, which could be concluded 
soon after the installation of the new elected government 
in May 1992. 





MINING 


Mining is a rapidly growing industry in Mali, with gold 
accounting for some 80 percent of mining activity. There 
are considerable proven reserves of other minerals which 
are not presently exploited. Gold is already Mali's third 
largest export (after cotton and livestock). In addition 
to gold, Mali has proven deposits of lime, marble, 
diamonds, and other minerals. 


The two largest mines are located at Kalana and Syama. 

The Kalana mine is a Soviet-Malian joint venture which has 
recently stopped operation due to continual flooding 
problems and lack of maintenance of the physical plant. 
Starting operations in 1985, the Kalana mine was the first 
modern gold mining facility in Mali. Production has 
averaged about 0.4 tons per year, though production 
capacity is estimated to be around 1.8 tons per year. 
Kalana is scheduled to be privatized. The Syama mine is 
an Australian-U.S. (BHP-Utah) and Malian joint venture, 
which started operations in 1990. Production was 1.97 
tons in 1990 and reached 2.46 tons in 1991. A proposed 
expansion of the Syama mine is expected to win GRM 
approval in 1992. Mali also has a very active artisanal 
gold mining sector, which is estimated to produce perhaps 
as much as 2 tons annually. 


Mining in Mali is regulated by the Direction Nationale de 
la Geologie et des Mines in the Ministry of Mines, 
Hydraulics and Energy. A public enterprise company, 
SONAREM, is involved in mineral research and 
exploitation. A new Mining Code, offering incentives for 
domestic and foreign investors in the mining sector, is 
expected to be published in 1992. 


FOREIGN TRAD AYMENT. ISTAN 


Mali imports its petroleum, vehicles, machinery, and most 
manufactured items. The top three trading partners are 
Cote d'Ivoire, France, and Germany. 


Mali has a foreign debt of over $2 billion, almost all 
public or publicly guaranteed debt. Bilateral 
loans--primarily from France, Russia, and China--account 
for about 60 percent of this debt. Mali has benefitted 
from significant debt rescheduling and cancellation from 
bilateral creditors on current debt service obligations. 


Multilateral loans from the World Bank, the IMF, the 
African Development Fund, and the European and Arab 
development organizations make up most of the rest of the 
debt. The terms of most of these loans are long-term 
repayment at well below market interest rates. 
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Mali receives between $250 million and $350 million a year 
in foreign assistance. This is approximately half the 
size of the Malian Government budget and is about 14 
percent of the GDP. France is the largest multilateral 
donor. Foreign assistance in Mali is used for 
construction, water projects, agricultural development, 
education and training, health, policy reform, and 
forestry and conservation. In 1991 several international 
donors contributed to an effort to further the 
democratization process. 


The Saudi Arabian Government sponsored the construction of 
a second bridge over the Niger River at Bamako. Work on 
the bridge and access roads started in 1990 and is 
expected to be finished in early 1992. 
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GRM expenditures for 1991 totaled approximately $795 
million. Government revenues, which are derived primarily 
from customs duties, income and indirect taxes, and users' 
fees, came to $775 million. There is a chronic financing 
gap which is typically covered through external 
assistance, including debt rescheduling. Recently, 
however, the GRM has taken serious steps to better manage 
and reduce this fiscal deficit. Measures adopted involve 
cutting back on expenditures through reform and 
retrenchment, such as not paying annual salary increases 
and promotions and limiting hiring and deferring 
development spending. Likewise, a reform-oriented tax and 
customs code, offering incentives for domestic and foreign 
investors in the mining sector, is expected to be 
published in 1992. 


Since 1987, the BCEAO has supervised the daily operations 
of the commercial banks in Mali and has imposed sanctions 
on banks exceeding the credit ceilings. The BCEAO also 
requires that companies place a minimum 75 percent deposit 
of the value of an import purchase to obtain a letter of 
credit from the bank. 


Development expenditure is financed through the 
Development Bank of Mali (BDM), established in 1968 as a 
state-owned institution. The BDM is the banker of the 
public sector and, as such, has become Mali's largest 
bank. In addition to the BDM and the BCEAO, there are 
five commercial banks operating in Mali. 


ICATI F T E I 
The GRM places high priority on growth of the private 


sector and has made a number of regulatory and 
institutional reforms to encourage Mali's domestic private 
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sector and foreign investors. The government has reduced 
its role in the marketplace (e.g., cereals marketing), 
thus encouraging greater participation by the private 
traders. Thanks to the guichet unique, it is now possible 
to establish a business enterprise in days rather than 
months. The establishment of Commerce Courts to handle 
trade complaints (including claims against the GRM) gives 
the business community for the first time a formal 
mechanism for putting trade issues before the judiciary. 

A reorganized Chamber of Commerce and Industry seems 
favorably disposed toward North American markets. In 1991 
the chamber was instrumental in promoting Malian 
participation in trade missions sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Foreign Buyer Program. There is a 
genuine and growing interest in the United States, and in 
expanding U.S.-Malian commercial relations. 


There are opportunities for U.S. sales in the area of 
procurement connected with USAID, World Bank, and other 
donor development projects. These include agricultural, 
construction, irrigation, and communication equipment and 
technical services. Feasibility studies are planned for 
1992 on GRM proposals to modernize the telecommunications 
system and upgrade (through further computerization) the 
Customs Service, both of which are multimillion dollar 
projects. There are presently opportunities for direct 
sales in agricultural commodities, electronics, computers, 
communications equipment, mining equipment, and cosmetics 
and personal care products. 


The largest U.S. private investment in Mali is that of 
BHP-Utah. If the expansion of the BHP-Utah mine takes 
place as anticipated, the company's total investment in 
Mali could reach some $140 million. A U.S.-managed Jeep 
dealership is scheduled to open facilities in Bamako in 
1992, and a number of other American companies have 
visited Mali with an interest in locating distributors or 
opening representative offices. 


Any U.S. firm seeking to export to Mali or needing 
information on Malian economic policies, investment laws, 
and customs regulations should contact the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Office of Africa, Mali Desk, tel. (202) 
377-4388; and the Economic/Commercial Officer, American 
Embassy, B.P. 34, Bamako, Mali, tel. [223] 22.54.70 (FAX 
number is [223] 22.80.59). 


*U.S. Government Printing Office : 1992 ~ 311-913/40037 





